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Leadership—Is It Untaught and Unteachable?’ 


By Wituram R. Gray, Dean 


The Amos Tuck School of Administration and Finance 
Dartmouth College 


M* ASSIGNMENT is to attack the question as to whether leadership is 

being taught or can be taught, with particular reference to the contri- 
bution of the college to the development of leaders and the cultivation of lead- 
ership. I shall assume that the college is to be considered in the generic sense 
of the word to cover all institutions of higher learning. 

The terms in which my subject is stated came from a flash of memory 
back to my first contact with a great and beloved teacher of my under- 
graduate generation. It was a course in English Literature. The opening 
lecture began with something like this question: “Is literature untaught and 
unteachable?”” I do not recall how the question was developed. Something 
may have been said about leading a horse to water or making silk purses, but 
I think not, for that was one professor who never resorted to the trite nor the 
commonplace. 

The point of it was, of course, that knowledge and appreciation of litera- 
ture are priceless possessions, the attainment of which depends infinitely 
more upon the susceptibilities and zeal of the learner than upon the ability 
and efforts of the teacher. 

That was a statement of a fundamental truth in the philosophy of edu- 
cation. It is fundamental whether applied to the cultivation of literary tastes 
or creative writing, or whether we are considering that infinitely more in- 
tangible and elusive combination of human qualities and equipment which we 
call leadership. At any rate, what I have to say on the development of lead- 
ership, either in the colleges or in industry, hangs on the implications of that 


opening sentence of an undergraduate course known in those distant days as 
“English 15.” 





1A nage Ba nome at the Second Annual Conference of the Department of Education and 
Vocation, niversity Club, Boston, November 16, 1927. 
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First of all, ought we not to take some common ground as to what we 
mean by leadership, especially in commerce and industry, and what sort of 
people the leaders are? Certainly, we must not classify under either term too 
narrowly. May it not be assumed, for one thing, that the specifications of 
leaders and of leadership are subject to changes brought about by the passing 
of time? We need not go far back in industrial history to discover founders 
of great fortunes and great family names winning titles to industrial leader- 
ship under the early factory system, partly through the exploitation of an ig- 
norant and helpless laboring population living and working under conditions 
which are now considered unspeakable and intolerable. 

During the growth of American commerce and industry, leadership was 
earned by varying combinations of inventive genius, native shrewdness, rare 
courage, and the sheer force of dominating individualities that not uncom- 
monly partook of absolute, one-man dictatorship, but with slight regard for 
modern ideas of organization and management. Much of that type of lead- 
ership has had its day and now has its place mostly in the pages of history 
rather than in present-day councils of industry. Nowadays, although there is 
still place and need for all the force, imagination and courage that were the 
dominant traits of pioneer generalship of earlier times, the emphasis seems 
to have shifted with the changes in times and conditions. 

Appraisal of the distinguishing characteristics of the types of leadership 
now emerging will reveal, I believe, a striking trend toward evaluation in 
terms of breadth of intellectual perspective; international mindedness; high 
sense of social values and responsibility ; wholesome respect for the precepts 
and methods of science, both pure and applied ; together with the capacity for 
disciplined judgments joined with refinements of ethical and cultural appre- 
ciation. Whether or not we have an abundance of leaders who measure up to 
that schedule is not now in point. But in so far as this is an approximate 
measure of the qualities discernible in the best we have of leaders and lead- 
ership in the world of affairs, are we not entitled to assume that the qualities 
enumerated are more typically personified in the leadership of today than in 
the leading figures in the industrial world of yesterday? 

Dangerous as it always must be to classify and to generalize where the 
human factor is concerned, may we not also infer that in contrast with 
earlier times, the emphasis has shifted to measurement of capacity for leader- 
ship in terms of breadth and depth of intellectual equipment and high quality 
of intellectual performance? Does it not also appear that we have reached a 
time when candidacies for leadership are subject to a selective process that 
demands and exacts higher standards of intellectual stature, reach and ver- 
satility than ever before? 

Here, then, we are able to identify the distinctive attributes of the newer 
leadership with those qualities of mind that best grow and thrive under the 
broadening and enriching processes of the higher education. It is by no 
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means to be inferred from this that the only sources of such highly developed 
intellectual equipment are to be found in the curricula of the college, the 
university, or the professional school. It has always been true, and probably 
always will be so, that not a few of our most broadly and soundly educated 
men of affairs win place among the intellectually elect through the slow, 
sometimes difficult, but always sure methods of self-discipline and self-in- 
struction. 

It would be a far-fetched conclusion, however, to assume that the self- 
educated are enabled to reach intellectual greatness because they have fore- 
gone or been denied the helpful advantages of institutional education. Is it not 
rather that such men are entitled to credit for having achieved in spite of the 
fact that they have not drawn upon the formal agencies of education? Given 
the same fibre of mind, the same force of character, and the same urge of am- 
bition, is it to be doubted that the same man, permitted to capitalize the re- 
sources of college or university life, would have arrived at an even greater 
intellectual stature without the expenditure of time and strength that goes 
with the uncharted and unaided efforts of the lone-worker ? 

Quite apart from the changing influences of time on the character of 
leadership and on common acceptances of its meaning, I suspect that most of 
us, if our views were to be canvassed, would be found far from common 
agreement on what constitutes leadership in the world of affairs. The result 
would be a composite picture made up of so many diverging lines that the 
image produced would be one of blurred surfaces with no clearly distinguish- 
able features. 

That being the case, may we not accept the fact and agree that the lead- 
ership of today does not lend itself to any fixed or sharply defined system of 
indexing? Some may lead through the sheer force of sound thinking and 
sound judgments, but may, at the same time, lack the aptitude for transmit- 
ting ideas into action. Creative power behind affairs of great moment is 
sometimes strangely inarticulate. 

On the other hand, conspicuous ability for the execution of great and 
difficult projects is not always attended by marked originality or depth of 
thinking. Yet this, as well as many other types, may be entitled to high rank 
among those who lead. 

By the use of different yardsticks, we may discover many orders of 
leadership. Some lead by the power of straight thinking; others by the 
energy and influence of strong and magnetic personality. Some are ex- 
plorers and promoters; others make their contributions in terms of consoli- 
dating or stabilizing or coordinating situations in the making of which they 
have had no part. The problems inherent in the great undertakings of our 
complex system become daily more varied and constantly more needful of 
leaders of many types and diverse abilities. As time goes on, the leader may 
again prove to be a different sort of person from the types with which we 
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now associate the term. He may partake less of the qualities of his traditional 
prototype. 

Incidentally, I have an idea that as some of our rising generation of in- 
cipient leaders strive to develop what they believe to be a technique of lead- 
ership, they are likely to be deluded into mistaking the form for the substance. 
It is easy to assume that the manner in which great men conduct themselves 
in the process of influencing men or events somehow plays an important part 
in their achievement of great deeds. Perhaps it does, here and there, now and 
then. 

But there is reason to believe, here too, that leadership is attained in 
spite of, rather than because of, some of these outward or surface manifes- 
tations of temperament or individuality. Because some of the powers-that- 
be are known for their strongly marked ways of doing things, it does not fol- 
low that, in order to become a power-that-be, one must be a human dynamo, a 
dictator, a go-getter, a hard-boiled egg, or any of several other combinations 
not uncommonly associated with the attributes of generalship. It may well 
be that men so habituated have earned high rank as great builders and as the 
motive power in great affairs. Too often, however, where the dynamics of a 
single dominant personality have played such a part, time has shown that he 
has builded only for the day; and that with his passing, unless a quite dif- 
ferent individuality is then brought into the picture, decay is likely to set in 
and dissolution to follow. 

The point of it is that we are engaged in affairs so intricate, so delicately 
adjusted, so far-reaching that we cannot afford to be diverted by traditional 
notions from the realities of what is going on. Our specifications of lead- 
ership must be kept in line and in tune with the changing requirements that 
are continually evolving. 

Just as our appraisal of the leadership of the present must give greater 
weight to scope and refinements of intellectual equipment, as compared with 
the more elemental attributes of leadership in former times, so must our 
present conceptions be prepared to give way before the exactions of a future 
order. There will be less room for pioneer exploration of untouched regions; 
less occasion for strong-handed exploitation of undeveloped resources ; fewer 
situations calling for rough-shod methods of getting quick results and large 
returns. 

Tomorrow’s case is certainly to call for abilities to be focussed upon an 
infinitely more complex and confusing arrangement of affairs. Sufficient unto 
the day will, as never before, be the evil thereof. The objective must be for 
growth, balanced and coherent; for nicety of adjustment and control; for 
elasticity and coordination; for stability and continuity. 

There will be greater need for outlook beyond local and _ national 
horizons ; for clear sense of direction through the twilight zone between. the 
areas of private privilege and public interest; for grasp of relationship be- 
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tween the play of fundamental economic forces and the course of practical 
administrative policy; for intelligent understanding of, and a decent respect 
for, the laws of ethics and social obligation. 

This may sound like an attempt to draw up a schedule of capabilities at- 
tainable only by the super-man. But I submit that if our present order is to 
continue on its course of building a system of limitless magnitude and com- 
plexity, the most critical point in the whole structure is bound to be at the 
centers of direction and control. Either the requisite brain-power will be 
made available, or the monster that will have been created will pull the whole 
structure down upon our heads. 

What has all this to do with our colleges and universities? Only this: 
that the whole matter seems to come down to a question of what we are to 
require and how we are to get those dimensions of creative and directive 
capacity that are so urgently called for by what lies about and ahead of us. 
The answer seems to be that what we need most is an abundance of facilities 
for the highest possible development of brain-power in all its most significant 
forms and degrees. And again. the answer is that, so far as brain-power is 
susceptible of cultivation through the capitalization of an almost unlimited 
range of facilities, our institutions of collegiate and professional rank offer 
the equipment, the material and the organization, specifically and lavishly 
provided for the purpose. Where else and in what form are the ways and 
means for realizing the central objective so freely available, for so many pur- 
poses, and with such an abundance of offerings? 

It is not my function to catalog the educational stocks-in-trade that are 
spread out in almost unlimited array for the accommodation of almost every 
conceivable type of seeker for knowledge and training. Nor is it my purpose 
to enlarge upon the many new developments and constructive movements that 
are now absorbing the best minds and efforts of progressive educators in the 
liberal colleges and professional schools. I must content myself with the flat 
assertion of a strong conviction that, whatever of material, facilities and co- 
operation the aspiring and potential leader may ask or need for bringing into 
fruit the resources of intellectual equipment which must be the first essentials 
of his preparation for leadership, those materials, those facilities and that co- 
operation are his for the asking and. taking. 

But of these he cannot expect quick or automatic delivery; nor is title 
to be acquired on terms of “net 30 days, 2% 10.” The stock-in-trade of any 
worthwhile educational exchange is the product of long and arduous processes 
of intellectual exertion—and it must be paid for in kind. 

As the President of Yale has recently put it: “In the last analysis, the 
final educational outcome always comes back to the amount of ordered intel- 
lectual effort put forth by the student himself. . . . Essentially education is 
always self-education.” ; 

To the satisfaction of at least one educator, then, it has been established 
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that, within the boundaries set by the limitations of one’s aptitudes, one’s 
capacities, and especially one’s inclinations, leadership is being taught and js 
therefore eminently teachable. 

Meanwhile, lest we soar too high into the thin air of generalization, it js 
prudent to keep an eye on the matter-of-fact ground which affords us both 
take-off and landing. Allowance must be made for at least some of the 
plain limitations of the case. Certainly, no institution can profess either 
to plant or produce the essence of leadership in the individual who is deficient 
in those qualities that must be inherent, in some measure at least, in the make- 
up of the potential leader. As well try to fashion a skyscraper from sand 
or train a truck-horse for the Futurity. Either might be interesting experi- 
ments, but the results can hardly prove profitable. 

Here, of course, reside only a few of the perplexing obstacles to the suc- 
cess of all educational attempts to develop capable leaders or even intelligent 
followers for any great field of human activity, whether the effort is made 
by the colleges or in the later realities of practical experience. How to de- 
termine the nature of individual fitnesses for particular requirements? How 
to detect special aptitudes and talents? How to segregate and make appro- 
priate provision for the group whose bents are still embryonic and unidenti- 
fied? These are questions that are unescapable, as yet unanswerable, and they 
weigh heavily on every project looking toward a training devised for any 
specific objective. 

The psychologists are at work on the problem, and they have uncovered 
many promising indications, but they seem to hold out scant promise of giving 
us formulas applicable to those ranges of human attributes with which we are 
here concerned. 

Business has too generally relied on the methods of hunch and rule-of- 
thumb, with trust in luck and the probabilities of chance. Here and there 
are signs of enlightened interest in the problem of saving the wastes of mis- 
directed man-power. Associated with the name of the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories there are records of sound investigation and hopeful results. But 
I take it that Mr. Mills and his associates of the Bell System consider them- 
selves still at work on their search for the formula. 

There are professional analysts of individual aptitudes, who, for a fee, 
will psycho-analyze or read prognostic charts of your physiognomy. As to the 
scientific basis or meaning of their methods, I am not informed. The amateur 
readers of character and capacities are legion—most of us here included. 
Each of us yields to no one in confidence of ability to separate sheep from 
goats and to consign each to the niche for which nature intended him. Few 
of us, however, take the trouble to keep a careful score-card of our hits and 
errors. 

The colleges have been slow to attack the problem. So far, their ap- 
proach has been diffident and tentative. But they recognize, I believe, that 
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the issue is a major one, of very fundamental bearing, and therefore not to 
be composed over-night by short-cuts or by any method that does not make 
abundant information and objective analysis the main channel toward work- 
ing conclusions. 

In my opinion, the best evidence of the seriousness with which the col- 
leges are taking their responsibility in this connection, is the development, in 
one form or another, of agencies whose main functions shall have to do with 
assembling and making usably available the facts and means that will assist 
students in arriving at a better sense of direction regarding their individual 
fitnesses, likes and dislikes, in relation not only to their courses of study, but 
to their future vocations and avocations. Whether these agencies are called 
personnel officers or bureaus or departments, or whatever they are called, I 
believe that they are among the most significant and promising projects that 
the colleges have undertaken in many years. 

I wish that I could do more than raise the question as to whether busi- 
ness is doing its full part in the finding and effective utilization of the ma- 
terials of prospective leadership. If for nothing more than to invite contra- 
diction, I would hazard the opinion that industry has not yet made more than 
a fair beginning toward realizing its opportunity and recognizing its own 
self-interested obligation for discovering and capitalizing the latent qualities 
of leadership in the college and university graduates now entering business 
in such unprecedented numbers. 

The number of employers that have made any considerable progress in 
this direction appears to be so limited that the few stand out as conspicuous 
exceptions to the general rule. Yet in the material that our colleges are sup- 
plying, business must presumably find the chief sources of the man-power to 
be required for the great tasks of management and administration. Execu- 
tive personnel becomes increasingly the most vital but most elusive resource of 
successful enterprise. 

By the expenditure of vast sums of money and unlimited experimenta- 
tion, plant, machinery, tools, designs and processes are developed and main- 
tained with the highest degree of completeness and efficiency. So far, how- 
ever, business has not more than begun to tackle the problems of ensuring ade- 
quacy of man-power supply with anything like the same thoroughgoing study 
that it lavishes on inanimate mechanisms and processes. 

Thoughtfully conceived and elaborately organized plans of recruiting and 
training personnel have, it is true, been worked out and painstakingly put into 
operation. Too often, with the first signs of failure to realize the complete 
success which had been anticipated, the whole plan is thrown overboard, and 
practice again reverts to the old hit or miss, haphazard way of muddling 
along. The difficulties of the tasks and the exasperations of dealing with the 
tfaw recruit breaking into business are not to be minimized. But just so 
long as the difficulties and the exasperations are permitted to postpone the 
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time when the problem of ensuring the maximum development of man-power 
for industrial leadership is recognized as a major issue, then just so long will 
waste of the most vital essential to well-ordered industry be allowed to 
continue. 


The colleges, business schools and the other institutions that are feeding 
men into business have a long way to go before they will contribute their 
full share to the great enterprise of ensuring an adequate supply of well- 
processed material for leadership in the world of affairs. I believe that these 
institutions have few delusions regarding their shortcomings and limitations, 
I believe that they are moving in the right direction, in line with sound prin- 
ciples, and with all the patience and persistence that must go with the scien- 
tific advancement of all great and difficult undertakings. 


I regret that I cannot say as much for all too many business organizations 
that, in other particulars, have earned high rank for enlightened and far- 
sighted policies of administration. But I venture to predict that the time is 
soon to be here when all progressive managements, either through conscious- 
ness of an unserved need or moved by the evidence of successful results 
brought about by other organizations, will be impelled to find ways and means 
of developing their own resources of human material for full-powered lead- 
ership. 


When that time comes, I am confident that business and the colleges wili 
uncover many more areas of common interest and mutual profit than either 
party has heretofore perceived. For after all this is a joint venture in the 
realm of education, with joint responsibilities, and with substantial dividends 
jointly to be earned. 


The college generation of the day has taken unto itself an attitude of 
mind that it chooses to call the intellectual revolt of youth. It purports to 
declare war upon tradition, dogma, authority, paternalism, repressions and 
prohibitions. In its symptoms it is likely to seem irreverent, naive, incoherent, 
callow or excessively self-conscious, according to the point of view from 
which it is observed. At its worst it becomes silly, obnoxious, and a cover 
for lack of restraint and for self-indulgence. At its best, on the other hand, 
it may well be the most healthful and promising development in the history 
of education. To the extent that it glorifies and promotes intellectual free- 
dom, open-mindedness and a genuine passion for the truth, it opens the way 
for a great educational renaissance. 

It remains to be seen whether our institutions of higher learning and the 
world of business together are to grasp the full meaning of the phenomenon 
and to seize upon the opportunity of turning these pestiferous freshets of 
brand-new intellectualism into well-ordered channels that may well lead to a 
great reservoir of potential power for the making of a new and greater order 
of leadership. 
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Commercial Air Transport 


The railroad, the steamship, and the au- 
tomobile were sources of revenue long be- 
fore they reached their present high state 
of technical efficiency. Because the public 
demands safety, airplane perfection appears 
to be required in advance of public patron- 
age, a fact which requires any individual in 
the airplane business to assume large risks 
of loss for the sake of a possible future 
profit, In many cases it has appeared that 
the future development of commercial avia- 
tion must depend upon public subsidies. 

In spite of this handicap, reports from 
different parts of the world reveal a rapid 
growth of air transport operations. 

The article outlines the international avia- 
tion conditions in Europe, considers the pur- 
pose of subsidies and factors influencing 
the establishment ard operation of air 
lines, the tendency toward monopoly and 
combination, and conclusions regarding the 
future of aviation in the United States 
as follows: 

I. Favorable Factors 


1. The absence of customs and political 
barriers over a wide area, thus permitting 
the operation of long routes with feeders. 

2. The recent enactment of a Federal Air 
Regulation law, which, in the absence of 
unexpected difficulties of a constitutional 
or political nature, will supplant the former 
legal chaos caused either by the lack of 
law or inconsistent state legislation. 

3. Our relatively favorable meteorological 
conditions. 

4. Our numerous large cities which are 
an “airplane distance” apart. 

5. The high standard of living of the 
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American people and their emphasis on 
speed. 

6..The relative freedom of commercial 
aviation from military influence. 


II. Unfavorable Factors 

1. The high quality and great quantity 
of our surface transportation facilities. 

2. The relative absence of “water gaps” 
and inaccessible regions. 

3. The lack of landing fields and other 
flying facilities. 

4. The adverse publicity given to aero- 
nautics through accidents resulting from 
stunt flying. 

5. The lack of a scientific basis for the 
fixing of air insurance rates. 

6. The great cost of air service. 

By Hiram L. Jome. Harvard Business 
Review, January, 1928, p. 198 :19-1/3. 


Can We Measure Management? 


Two methods are available: The quanti- 
tative measurement of results by general 
accounting, cost accounting, statistical and 
production records of various kinds, and a 
qualitative comparison of policies, organiza- 
tion structure, methods of control, etc. Va- 
rious comparisons reflecting management 
ability are graphically shown, such as: ratio 
of net worth to fixed investment, ratio of 
current assets to current liabilities, ratio of 
net sales to fixed investment, ratio of net 
profits to net sales, ratio of net worth to 
total debt. A measurement of management 
is found in a study of the technique em- 
ployed in the preparation of a production 
budget and subsequently in the measure- 
ment of actual results. Another excellent 
index is found in the methods of wage 
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employed in the factory. The skill with 
which the personnel of a company is chosen 
is another test of good management. A 
quantitative measurement is found by as- 
certaining the extent to which the per- 
sonnel of the concern is seasoned. By Paul 
M. Atkins. Factory and Industrial Man- 
agement, February, 1928, p. 284:2. 


Scientific Management in a Textile 


Business 

The treasurer of The Kendall Mills de- 
scribes the operation of a number of plants 
in different localities which are managed 
as a horizontally and vertically integrated 
group carrying the material from the cotton 
bale to the ultimate consumer, and which 
involves both continuous and intermittent 
processing. By Henry P. Kendall. Bulle- 
tin of the Taylor Society, December, 1927, 
p. 519:7. 


Can Business Benefit from Principles 
of War? 


The strategy of Napoleon and Foch has 
its application in industry. Strategic lead- 
ership, manufacturing, financing, advertis- 
ing, research, sales are the human activities 
which comprise the elements of force of a 
competitive organization. The organization 
of these activities with the object of mak- 
ing it possible for the strategic leadership 
to hurl the whole force at the opposition 
is discussed. By Robert E. Kinkead. Iron 
Trade Review, February 9, 1928, p. 385 :3. 


Capacity of World Markets to Absorb 
Europe’s Surplus Products and to 
Afford Employment to Ex- 
panding Population 
An effort is made to show what may be 
expected to occur if once the opportunities 
of possible industrial and commercial ex- 
pansion are freed from present barriers. 
The five points covered are: 1. The na- 
ture of Europe’s exportable surplus. 2. 
The present import trade of the world. 
3. The capacity to expand world imports. 
4. The likelihood of Europe’s supplying a 
substantial share of increased world im- 
ports. 5. The capacity to employ ex- 

panded population. 


The conclusion is reached that -the ex- 
tension of the capacity of the world to pro- 
duce and to consume greatly expanded 
amounts of foods and goods seems both 
possible and probable. In that expansion 
of consumption, the European industrial 
area can be expected to continue to supply 
an important proportion of the increasing 
world demands for manufactured products, 
By G. B. Roorbach. Proceedings of the 
Academy of Political Science in the City of 
New York, January, 1928, p. 875:19. 


Easy Money—Easy Street? 


While easy money shelters business men 
from one set of difficulties, it also faces 
them with another. For example, it is 
possible that the narrowing profit margins 
about which there is so much complaint 
today grow at least in part from easy 
money. With ample funds available the 
most progressive companies expand their 
plants or improve their methods, with the 
inevitable result of increased productive ca- 
pacity. The enlarged output puts the spur 
to distributive effort. The result is intense 
competition with profit margins suffering. 
Easy money is also responsible for im- 
proved methods requiring but a fraction of 
former manual handling, and thereby caus- 
ing unemployment. By A. W. Shaw. The 
Magazine of Business, February, 1928, p. 
181 :3. 


What Outlook for the Average 
Manufacturer? 


The average manufacturer must be a 
better business man in 1928. Illustrations 
of how this may be done are given. A 
practical management program for a small 
or medium sized company is outlined. By 
Henry Bruere and F. W. Shibley. Jron 
Age, January 5, 1928, p. 22:4. 


Reorganization Under Scientific 
Management 
This subject contemplates a systematic 
transition from rule-of-thumb methods of 
management based upon traditional and 
empirical knowledge to scientific methods 
evolved from exact knowledge gained and 
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verified by laboratory methods of research 
and analysis. Reorganization under scien- 
tific management is not to be regarded 
simply as an expedient to be resorted to 
only for the prevention or relief of finan- 
cial distress, but it brings to the profitable 
concern a larger measure of prosperity 
than it would otherwise enjoy. By W. R. 
Williamson. The Society of Industrial En- 
gineers’ Bulletin, January, 1928, p. 3:24. 


Getting Things Done 


The effectiveness of a business organiza- 
tion is well measured by the speed, cer- 
tainty, and economy with which it gets 
things done. Executives in general are 
conscious of the problem principally 
through having their attention forcibly di- 
rected to: 1. Unaccountable delays; diffi- 
culty in holding to schedules or in keeping 
promises; lost motion. 2. Excessive er- 
rors. 3. Difficulty in locating the real 
causes of delays and errors. Measured by 
their success in overcoming these three 
serious obstacles, the most effective methods 
in general use among notably efficient or- 


ganizations are: 1. Instructions are put in 
writing. 2. Work is scheduled. 3. The 
progress of all scheduled work is reported 
periodically. 4. Executive attention is given 
to routine work-methods. 5. The best 
methods of doing routine work are stand- 
ardized. The Hammermill Survey of Bus 
ness Practice, Report 2, 14pp. 


Our Old Friend Competition 


Competition is assuming a strange realit; 
although we have known that the compe: 
tition abroad the last few years was 1 
maximum, this maximum was so slow in 
coming that we gradually forgot about it. 
Now the situation has changed. The stable 
currencies have arrived, budgets are getting 
into line, production is orderly. Europe is 
manufacturing and selling more and more 
as a unit and continually less as a geo- 
graphical conglomeration of small compet- 
ing states. Our relatively free foreign field 
is being hotly contested; from now on we 


shall have to compete abroad as we are 
competing at home. By C. C. Martin. 
The Executive, January, 1928, p. 7:3. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Some Phases of Railroad and Vessel 
Accounting 

The first paper by Lewis A. Bell, Nickel 
Plate Railroad Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and 
the second by R. A. Blood, Pickands, Ma- 
ther & Company, Cleveland, Ohio, go into 
considerable detail regarding vessel ac- 
counting and railroad accounting. Section 
I, N. A. C. A. Bulletin, Dec. 1, 1927, 21 


A Balance Sheet of American Business 


Sales and gross profit have declined, but 
by intense concentration or better manage- 
ment, profits were bettered in 1925, show- 
ing that greater executive ability, co-opera- 
tion, consolidation and other modernizing 
factors are saving the situation. 

These figures refer to manufacturing cor- 
porations only. If one takes all corpora- 


tions in all fields of American business the 
situation is quite different. 

In 1925, 430,072 corporations did business 
in America, and 177,738, or 41.3 per cent, 
showed a loss, this loss totaling approxi- 
mately two billion dollars, as against the 
profit of 9% billions made by 252,334 cor 
porations. Thus, for every dollar of pro’ 
made by successful American business, a; 
proximately 23 cents was lost by unsuccess 
full business firms. Gross profit averaged 
16.1 per cent as against 17.8 per cent in 
1924, and net profit after taxes 5.9 per 
cent, as compared with 4.9 per cent in 1924; 
the expenses of doing business being only 
93.1 per cent, as compared with 94.3 per 
cent in 1924, a cutting down of 1.1 per cent 
in expense of doing business. The startling 
and significant difference lies in the fact 
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that the gross sales for 1925 were 79.5 per 
cent as compared with 81.2 per cent in 
1924, while the receipts from other sources 
than sales jumped from 11.5 per cent in 
1924 to 19.2 per cent in 1925. 

As to dividends, there were $4,817,301,320 
disbursed in cash dividends by the success- 
ful corporations, and 372 millions by the 
corporations which registered losses. This 
averages about $18,000 per successful cor- 
poration. By J. George Frederick. Har- 
vard Business Review, January, 1928, p. 
152:7%4. 


The Relation Between Industry and 
Taxation 


American industry in the future must look 
forward to heavier, not lighter tax burdens. 
Business men would be wise to help make 
the statistics upon which future tax rates 
are based. The business man demands 
practical taxes but financial history proves 
that it is impracticable to make them 
merely practical. Delay in tax decisions 
is a major evil now besetting American 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


business. There are nearly 19,000 unsettled 
appeals before the Board of Tax Appeals 
now. The collection of revenue is pri- 
marily an administrative and not a judi- 
cial problem. As far as the federal in- 
come tax is concerned, a field of adminis. 
tration has been turned into a legal battle- 
field. Much of the delay and uncertainty 
in administration is due to constant changes 
in personnel, for instance in the Income Tax 
Unit there have been 4,727 resignations of 
professional and technical officials during 
the last seven years. Industry’s most im- 
portant task in the field of taxation is 
the clarification of laws and improvement 
of their administration. By T. S. Adams. 
Mechanical Engineering, February, 1928, 
p 113:5. , 
How Is Cost of New Manufacturing 
Equipment Charged to Product? 


A summary of the practice of several 
well known concerns. By L. P. Alford. 
Manufacturing Industries, February, 1928, 
p. 107:4. 


Organization: Job Analysis, Employment, Pay, Tests 


The Statistical Evaluation of Test 
Results 


The second of two articles dealing with 
the principles and technique of test con- 
struction and the statistical interpretation of 
test results. Public Personnel Studies, 
January, 1928, p. 2:10. 


[he Changing Status of the Business 
Consultant 


During the past few years the relation 
pf the consultant to business has gone 
through three distinct stages. With the 
passing of the expert whose chief stock 
in trade consisted of a few high-sounding 
theories, and the substitution of well-trained 
men possessing a sound background of prac- 
tical business experience, the second stage 
was reached. The consultant was employed 


only part time by any one company, usually 
on a fee or per diem basis. Still another 
change is taking place, namely, employment 
on a full time basis by one company. To 
illustrate this trend, examples are given of 
actual situations in both eastern and Pa- 
cific Coast companies. By J. H. MacDon- 
ald. The Office Economist, January, 1928, 
Pp: S23: 


Selecting Junior Workers in Germany 


One of the reasons for the economic 
soundness of Germany is the attention paid 
to imparting vocational information. The 
cooperation between schools, guidance bu- 
reau and employment exchange is so close 
that there is generally little difficulty in 
placing the right type of young workers 
in the occupation into which they seem 
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best fitted, in which they are most inter- 
ested and which offers them the greatest 
opportunities for development. All of this 
is done under the Labor Administration in 
close cooperation with the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. Provisions of the first law passed in 
1920 are given. By Arthur Frank Payne. 
Industrial Psychology, January, 1928, p. 


17:4. 


Remembering Names Connected with 
Faces 

An experiment conducted in which photo- 
graphs of uniform character were pre- 
sented at constant rate and the name of the 
person (fictitious) was spoken by the ex- 
perimenter. The subject was required to 
reproduce the names when shown the pho- 
tographs again in a different order. Half 
the time the subject merely listened to the 
name and half the time he repeated it once 


aloud. The average individual was able to 
recall about one-third more names when 
he had spoken them once than when he 
remained silent. There was a less sig- 
nificant difference of 12 per cent in favor 
of recalling names of the opposite sex. By 
H. E. Burtt and H. C. Beck. Industrial 
Psychology, January, 1928, p. 34:5. 


What Makes a Good Cashier? 


Data discovered by the R. H. Macy & 
Co. department store. After a long period 
of research a battery of tests was devel- 
oped. Eleven criteria based on the ten tests 
finally retained and on a three-fold clinical 
study are given. Dr. Anderson makes the 
point that the interview is still the most 
important phase of employment technique, 
and no method is superior to its administra- 
tion. By Ronald F. Dixon. Industrial 
Psychology, January, 1928, p. 21:6. 


Space: Location, Equipment, Arrangement 


Cutting Waste by Cutting Noise 


Many executives think that noise is in- 
evitable, cannot be lessened, and does not 
matter anyway. Yet laboratory research 
shows that noise of even usual office in- 
tensity lowers the production of profes- 
sional typists on the average by five per 
cent. In higher mental work, whether 
executive or administrative, personal effi- 
ciency is decreased by about 30 per cent. 
There is no evidence that workers “get 
used” to noise. They may become uncon- 
scious of its presence, but the injurious ef- 
fect upon personal output remains the 
same. It has recently been estimated that 
noise is costing American industries over 
250 million dollars annually. Office quiet- 
ness may be insured by shutting out about 
20 per cent of street noises through simply 
closing and weather-stripping the windows 
and providing artificial ventilators, which 
admit air while shutting out sound. Cov- 
ering the floor with a rug adds also to 
office quietness more than do rubber, cork 
or linoleum coverings which are less sound 
absorbing. If typewriters, bookkeeping, 
addressing and counting machines cannot 


be segregated, their being mounted on ab- 
sorbing pads of felt or celotex and placed 
in stalls lined with sound absorbing wall 
board will eliminate much noise. A square 
room is worse in noise reverberations than 
a rectangular room, but in either the period 
of reverberation can be cut down by cov- 
ering floor and walls with material of high 
absorption value. By Donald A. Laird. 
Management, February, 1928, p. 35:4. 


Rents and Salaries in Ninety-Six Cities 


An analysis of the rents and salaries in 
insurance company agency offices in 96 
American cities. Table I gives the rent 
per square foot and monthly salaries, the 
figures being prepared on actual conditions 
in the spring and summer of 1927. By 
Henry E. Niles. Harvard Business Re- 
view, January, 1928, p. 194:4. 


Burglars Routed by Protective Device 


The Hillisburg Bank of Hillisburg, Ind., 
was recently entered by burglars, who 
burned a hole 22x31 inches through the 
vault door. A protective device on the 
inside of the vault discharged tear gas and 
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sent the burglars scrambling hastily out 
of the bank without any loot. The at- 
tempted robbery was discovered by bank 
officials next morning, when the entire 
building was found so filled with tear gas 
that one could stand it for a short while 
only. The gas had surely foiled the bur- 
glars, and as the vault was insured the 
bank suffered no financial loss. The Bank- 
ers’ Service Bulletin, January, 1928, p. 37 :2. 


Keeping the Safety Vault in Ship-Shape 
Order 


An executive of one of the large vaults 
gave the following practical hints on good 
housekeeping in the safe deposit business. 
It is the policy of his company to employ 
retired firemen for utility purposes. Their 
previous training has required them always 
to keep their surroundings in perfect order 
and spotless appearance. In a vault de- 


partment everything from woodwork tg 
vault locks has to be kept immaculately 
clean, but good janitor service is difficult 
to secure. His company found that retired 
firemen regarded the routine attention to 
vault equipment as a natural part of the 
daily job and were particularly fitted for 
vault service. Concerning metal suriaces 
in a vault the more expensive veneer can 
be replaced by a special grade of oil, sup- 
plied by manufacturers of safes and locks, 
a film of which should at all times be kept 
on all metal surfaces to prevent corrosion. 
The time lock should be thoroughly cleaned 
and inspected once a year by an expert. 
The key locks should be removed and re- 
placed when a box is surrendered. It is 
also advisable to keep a supply of spares 
on hand. By N. Hart Sherwood. The 
Bankers’ Service Bulletin, January, 1928 
p. 7:2. 


Administration: Regulations, Supplies, Communications 


A New Solution to the Stenographic 
Problem 

Two of the busiest departments in the 
home office of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company have completely elim- 
inated the use of stenography in the han- 
dling of correspondence. When a stenog- 
rapher is wanted, the executive picks up a 


telephone, asks for the chief stenographer, 
who assigns a typist to him. She adjusts 
an earpiece and records the dictation di- 
rectly upon her typewriter. It is said that 
fewer mistakes are made under this plan, 
and that it is much speedier. The Maga- 
sine of Business, February, 1928, p. 215; 
1 col. 


Records: Forms, Charts, Cards, Files, Statistics 


Where Is That Letter? 


The division of labor idea is not only 
gospel in shop and factory, but has now 
invaded the office; the girl who does noth- 
ing but file, for example, accomplishes far 
more than her sister who spends part of 
her time typing or operating a telephone 
switchboard. This standard was adopted 
by the American LaFrance Fire Engine 
Company when they recently centralized 
their files. A single index now guides the 
correspondence accumulated by three sepa- 
rate sales departments, three accounting 
units, the advertising department, the credit 
manager and the collection man. One 


folder, headed with the name of a firm, 
tells the complete story of the company’s 
relations with its customer. 
Centralization does not necessarily mean 
consolidation. So long as centralized re- 
sponsibility and control exist, the grouping 
of files at a single point should effect 
marked economy. By W. M. Ingersoll. 
The Executive, January, 1928, p. 19:2. 


Putting the Application Blank to Work 

Sample application blank in the form of 
a flapless envelope of the Atlantic Refining 
Co., their personal reference card used for 
test scores and interview follow-up, with a 
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description of the vital use to which these 
forms are put. During the first six months 
of 1927, 51 per cent of the openings were 


filled from filed applications. By E. D. 
Bartlett. Industrial Psychology, January, 
1928, p. 5:5. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


General: Promotion, Organization, Policy, Development 


Planning Production Through Ob- 
stacles, Not Around Them 


An analysis of the Ford methods of man- 
agement: clear instructions, exact layout 
of machinery, direct line of progress, ade- 
quate clerical force to control inventory, 
conveyor system, heat treating furnaces in 
process line, inspection, oiling, cleaning or 
drying between operations, proper mainte- 
nance of machines, proper shop conditions, 
and transportation facilities for the finished 
product. Many new and uique machines 
are used in making the Mudel A. Vast 
laboratory experiments are always in pro- 
cess. Processes are so laid out that cer- 
tain movements on the part of the men are 
necessary. Awkward and unnecessary mo- 
tions are discouraged. Men prefer to re- 
main on the job they have learned. By Fay 
Leone Faurote. Factory and Industrial 
Management, February, 1928, p. 302:5. 


Distribution Problems of a Cotton Mill 


After a description of the distribution 
problems of a cotton mill, the article sets 
forth the following conclusions: 


There is to be observed here the drastic 
measures which an enterprise may feel it- 
self forced to apply to its system of dis- 
tribution when confronted by a problem 
of industry-wide depression. The Tousley 
Manufacturing Company first reviewed the 
distribution policies to which it was com- 
mitted in order to determine their economic 
justification. Having convinced itself that 
those policies were fundamentally sound, it 
proceeded to take what steps it could to 
improve them. The plan adopted has not 
yet been subjected to the test of a seller’s 
market; hence its permanence is not as- 
sured. Meanwhile, the company is stead- 
ily driving toward its objective of a brand 


reputation for its product, based on quality 
and style, not price. Case Studies in Busi- 
ness. Harvard Business Review, January, 
1928, p. 240:7. 


Manufacturing versus Purchasing 


The conclusions of this article are as 
follows: 


A. That outside purchasing tends to be- 
come more advantageous when: 
1. The demand is small and uncertain 
2. The part is relatively unimportant in 
the finished product 
3. The part is of a standardized type 
which may be readily secured 
B. Independent manufacture tends to be 
desirable when: 
1. Demand is iarge and increasing 
2. The part is important and demands 
first-hand control. 


Case Studies in Business. Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, January, 1928, p. 231:9. 


Production Control 


The president of the Link-Belt Company 
says that we have available all the refine- 
ment in equipment, special materials suited 
to our needs, but we do not coordinate and 
control them to the best advantage. There 
is too much lag between decision and action. 
With eight years of budgeting behind us 
we can approach the future with much 
greater assurance than we could if we 
erected a superstructure of production con- 
trol upon a foundation only recently laid. 
Each department is expected to operate 
with 80 per cent as normal. If we have 
a job which was taken at an unusually 
narrow margin of profit, it is not at all 
uncommon for us to call in all the fore- 
men and sub-foremmen who are to have any- 
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thing to do with the job and explain the 
conditions. Then we count on their every 
effort to hold costs at an irreducible mini- 


mum. They never fail us. By Alfred 
Kauffmann. Factory and Industrial Man. 
agement, February, 1928, p. 275:5. 


Plant: Location, Lighting, Heating, Ventilation 


Wash Your Windows from a Trolley 
Car 


The tramrail system of cleaning windows 
consists in an all-steel cab, big enough to 
hold two men standing comfortably side by 
side, with their buckets of water and clean- 
ing solution hanging on the side rails of 


the cage. The tramrail is attached by 
brackets to the side of the building at the 
top. A chain hoist lowers and raises the 
cage, which is equipped with a safety rail 
and wooden bumpers, and it moved along by 
the workers pushing with their feet against 
the building. The Western Clock Company 
uses this system and reports that the cost of 
washing their windows is 75 cents per 100 
square feet over against a contractor’s cost 
of $3.50 per 100 cubic feet. Another user 
of the tramrail system reports a saving of 
$620 in the work of washing windows 
after installation. The approximate cost 


Industrial Economics: Labor and 
Immigration, Duration of Work 


Rationalization: The Basis of Economic 
Rapproachement 


Since the war the cartel movement has 
presented a political aspect. Cartels have 


come to be regarded as a means of adjust- 
ing chaotic economic conditions caused by 
war and the peace settlement—as a means, 
also, of breaking down trade barriers on 
the European continent. 

It is apparent that the public policy of 
the United States, as expressed in the anti- 
trust laws, must sooner or later come into 
conflict with the rapidly growing foreign 
monopolies and combinations. And it be- 
comes of the utmost importance to consider, 
not only to what extent the anti-trust laws 
are intended to apply to operations and such 
enterprises in this country, but also the 


of installation is $6,400 and the average 
life of the equipment is about ten years, 
A comparison between the staging method 
of cleaning windows at 35 cents per cubic 
foot and the tramrail method at 7% cents, 
plus 10 per cent depreciation and 6 per 
cent interest on investment, per square foot 
shows an annual saving on 12 washes of 
over $2,000 by the newer method. The 
Western Clock Company and a Cleveland 
concern use this tramrail system also in 
painting their buildings, which is accom- 
plished with a great saving of time. Mam- 
facturing in Canada, January, 1928, p. 13:2. 


Plan the Plant for Its Job 


A well designed factory has a simplified 
plan which permits the works manager to 
arrange and alter his processes as he de- 
sires. By Moritz Kahn. Factory and In- 
dustrial Management, February, 1928, p. 
316 :3. 


Capital, Legislation, Wage Theory, 


serious economic and legal questions raised 
where there is governmental control. 

The article then describes a number of 
European cartels and also views the Ameri- 
can legal situation in regard to the effects 
of foreign trusts operating in the United 
States. By William J. Donovan and Be- 
thuel M. Webster, Jr. Harvard Business 
Review, January, 1928, p. 160:15%4. 


The Unemployment Problem 

The existing status of unemployment 
presents perplexing questions; no one has 
yet explained it clearly. The scope of cur- 
tailment due to floods, the interrupted pro- 
duction at the Ford motor-car plant, and 
the soft-coal strike, has seemed to be 
greater than these causes would warrant. 
It is causing all the more perplexity because 
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of the belief that the United States had so 
far succeeded in stabilizing industry that 
the old-fashioned trade reaction was a matter 
of the past. It may be that the speed and 
scope of business recovery this year will 
be affected by agricultural and political 
results. The New York Times, February, 
9, 1928. 


Manchester Cotton Groups to Hold 
Wage Conference 


Cotton trade employers and employees 
will meet in Manchester, England, Tuesday 
in an endeavor to bring about a peaceful 
wage agreement and thereby meet the 
urgent needs of the industry. The meet- 
ing is being held at the invitation of the 
cotton employers. Operatives have signed 
their intention of attending. In the mean- 
time notices terminating the present wage 


agreements have been withheld. New York 
World, February 20, 1928. 


Naumkeag Ends Night Work 


The night shift at the Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Company, affecting 500 workers and 
which began work in August, 1926, to take 
care of the abnormal demand for white 
sheeting, has been suspended, and tomorrow 
will operate with the regular day shift only. 
New York World, February 20, 1928. 


The Utilization of Water Power 
in France 


The hydroelectric industry is today an 
essential element in the economic life of 
the French Alps. “White coal” permitted 
the French Alps, at the time when the diffi- 
culties of transportation in the mountains 
threatened to reduce activity, to keep its 
industries alive and to place them on a 
sound competitive basis. One might say 
that “white coal” is the soul of this part 
of France. By Raoul Blanchard. Harvard 
Business Review, January, 1928, p. 177: 
114%. 


Employee Service: Hygiene, Recreation, Lunch Rooms, Stores, Safety 


Sickness Among Persons in Different 
Occupations of a Public Utility 


The record presented covers all absences 


among the employees »f the Edison Elec- 
tric Illuminating Co. of Boston for one 
full working day or longer on account of 
disability from 1922 to 1924. Liberal sick 
leave is granted, especially to those who 
have been with the company more than one 
year, amounting practically to the payment 
of full wages during the entire period of 
incapacitation up to a maximum of 15 


Employment: 
Henry Ford’s Hired Men 


The first of a series of articles tells “his 
employment policy.” The motor of Ford’s 
Model T labor policy in its later reaches 


seems to have been assembled from these 
parts: the lure of high wages, the pres- 
sure of moving machinery and the man at 
your elbow, plus the “fear of God” and los- 


weeks. During the period under review the 
company physician called at the homes of 
a large proportion of those who reported 
themselves as unable to work on account of 
sickness or accident. A physician’s diagno- 
sis was thus obtained for 81 per cent of 
the disabilities which lasted two days or 
more, and 58 per cent of the disablements 
for one day only, during the years 1922, 
1923, 1924. By Dean K. Brundage. Pub- 
lic Health Reports, February 10, 1928, p. 
314 :22. 


Classification, Selection, Tests, Turnover 


ing your job. Great care was taken to 
keep intact a nucleus of the Model A as- 
sembly crews during the summer, only to 
find that men who had been speedy at a 
particular operation on the old motor were 
all thumbs on the new. They were in a 
rut of their experience and had to be 
shifted. All work must be done with 
greater precision. To recruit a new plas- 
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tic, alert, intelligent labor force and hold 
them is the first charge on the new Ford 
labor policies. At Fordson there is an ap- 
prentice school of 393 boys who will be 
inducted into the labor force. The shop 
tendency is to return to the six-day week, 


Training and Education: Schools, 
Publications, Bulletin Boards 


Growth of Foremanship Courses in 
the United States 


This record is largely a statistical show- 
ing of progress. No attempt has been made 
to evaluate types of courses nor to suggest 
standards. Training for better foreman- 
ship in the United States has grown from 
105 courses in 1925 to 933 courses in 1927. 
The Department of Manufacture: Chamber 
of Commerce of the U. S. 16 pp. 


A New Slant on Making Better 
Supervisors 


The Hawthorne Club of the Western 
Electric Company originated through a re- 
quest from some of the employees, mostly 
from the inspection department, for help 
in increasing their personal efficiency. The 
chief concern was to develop ability 
through experience to speak in a natural 
easy manner before a group of business 
associates, using every-day, conversational 
language to convey the speaker’s ideas in 
a simple and effective manner. By Ronald 
F. Dixon. Industrial Psychology, Febru- 
ary, 1928, p. 74:3. 


Scholarships to Students 


Jenkins’ Bros, Limited, of Toronto, 
awarded a one-year scholarship of $200 to a 
fourth-year student of metallurgical engi- 
neering at McGill University. Manufac- 
turing in Canada, January, 1928, p. 24:1. 


Foremanship Development Through 
Conferences 


The Raw Materials Division Plant of the 
Bridgeport Brass Company conducts two 
foremanship conferences. Each group com- 
prises sixteen men. One group consists of 
the general foremen and the more respon- 


Ford himself being still for the five-day 
week. Contrary to a previous plan of de. 
centralizing production, everything is now 
concentrated at Fordson. “Habit’s a Shell,” 
says Ford. By Paul V. Kellogg. The Sy. 
vey Graphic, February 1, 1928, p. 549:11, 


Libraries, Apprenticeship, Employee 


sible departmental foremen. The other is 
composed of foremen and subforemen, A 
two-hour meeting is held one afternoon per 
week on company time. Smoking is per- 
mitted to promote freedom from restraint. 
One group member acts as secretary, copy- 
ing the material appearing on the black- 
board. The conference leader writes up 
this material later as minutes, distributed 
to group members at the next conference, 
These minutes are filed in a loos-leaf binder 
and used by the members as a self-edited 
text for future reference. The minutes 
serve as the only report of the conference 
to the management. As there is no pre- 
viously prepared program a variety of sub- 
ject matter is assured. A given topic is 
thoroughly discussed and may be recon- 
sidered later in connection with an associate 
subject. The goal is foreman self-develop- 
ment and the company feels that one of the 
first noticeable effects of the conference 
work has been esprit de corps. By Paul L. 
Green. The Foremen’s Magazine, Febru- 
ary, 1928, p. 12:3. 


Technical Training in Australia 


South Australia has a well-developed sys- 
tem of apprentice training. Besides the 
Printers’ Trade School there are ten high- 
grade technical schools, seven junior in- 
stitutions giving pre-vocational instruction, 
and specialized trade schools in addition to 
technical classes at the Arts and Crafts 
School and the School of Mines. Prac- 
tically every trade is covered by the teach- 
ing curriculum. Special training courses 
are offered in 14 woodwork centers and 
handicrafts are taught in 209 small country 
schools. The largest technical school is a 
direct link between primary school and uni- 
versity and primary school and apprentice- 
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ship, for every pupil passing the qualify- 
ing certificate examination is eligible to 
enter. The course extends over four years, 
and includes theoretical and practical sub- 
jects. In 1926 the number of students en- 
rolled was 3,564 besides 500 younger ap- 
prentices and probationers. In the large 
central technical schools only boys already 
apprenticed to trades are taken. They enter 
between the ages of 15 and 16. School at- 
tendance is compulsory for one evening a 
week; in addition the employer is required 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: 


to allow the apprentice half a day per 
week with pay during working hours for 
school instruction. All instructors are 
skilled tradesmen. All expenses for school- 
ing are borne by the education department. 
The chief factor in establishing technical 
schools was the shortage of skilled workers 
and the difficulty of proper apprentice train- 
ing under modern workshop conditions. 
The system is voted a success by the em- 
ployers. The Payroll, January, 1928, p. 
i ee 


Group Insurance, Pensions, Vacations, 


Profit Sharing, Wage Plans, Suggestions, Stock Ownership. 


Profit Sharing Plan 


At Christie, Browne & Co., Ltd. To- 
ronto, 70 per cent of the eligible employees 
are members of the profit-sharing plan. 
They contribute five per cent of their wages 
to an annual maximum of $104 per em- 
ployee. The company contributes five per 
cent of net profits. The company claims 
that the plan has helped train workers par- 
ticularly in waste elimination. Manufactur- 
ing in Canada, January, 1928, p. 22:1. 


Bethlehem Employees Are Offered 
More Stock 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation has an- 
nounced the fifth offering since the em- 
ployees’ saving and stock ownership plan 
was established in 1924. Jron Trade Re- 
view, February 9, 1928, p. 393. 


McAvity Executives Honored 


On completion of fifty years of service 
with T. McAvity & Sons, Limited, St. 
John, N. B., the company presented its sec- 
retary with an engraved Sheffield plate tray 
at a dinner given in his honor. At the same 
time he was presented with a gold-headed 
cane on behalf of the staff and as the oldest 
employee. Industrial Canada, January, 
1928, p. 205 :1. 


The Point Plan for Industrial Control 


This article does not undertake to com- 
pare the point system with other wage pay- 
ment plans or control devices. Rather, the 


scope of the article has been limited to a 
summary of what the system really is, and 
to a statement of what its advantages and 
limitations were found to be in practice. 
The system has been spreading so rapidly 
in recent :ears that an appraisal of its re- 
sults and possibilities seemed desirable for 
the business community. 

Critical study of the plan in operation 
has led to the conviction that the point sys- 
tem as a body of principles is an effective 
instrument of industrial control. Summa- 
ries of Business Research. Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, January, 1928, p. 219 :1134. 


Honored by Old Employees 

On retirement of forty-two years of ac- 
tive service at the head of the Sheet Metal 
Products Co. of Canada, Limited, and the 
Macdonald Manufacturing Co., Limited, the 
employees of the two companies presented 
to their president a golden salver as appre- 
ciation of his inspiring leadership. About 
1,000 employees attended the function, 
which took place at the plant of the Sheet 
Metal Products Co., the oldest employee of 
which made the presentation. Industrial 
Canada, January, 1928, p. 204:2. 


A Remarkable Reduction in Labor Costs 


Results of scientific methods in one of 
the plants of Wilson and Company. Week- 
ly bonus awards to supervisory and indirect 
workers for attaining and then maintaining 
high departmental efficiency has proved ex- 
tremely beneficial. Labor turnover was ma- 
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terially reduced and sounder industrial rela- 
tions resulted from this 100 per cent group 
incentive-wage plan. By Thomas R. 
Hough. Manufacturing Industries, Feb- 
ruary, 1928, p. 111:4. 


Our Foremen Help Lighten Our Load 
of Overhead 

The Vice-President and Superintendent 
of the Evansville Tool Works narrates 
their methods of cost reduction, one fea- 
ture of which is the daily foremen’s meet- 
ing in the factory office. In each depart- 
ment which shows for the period a total 
cost which is below the standard set, the 


Production Records: 


Manufacture Effectively Co-ordinated 
by Simple System 


The Landis Machine Co. has developed 
a production order system for the coordi- 
nation of its manufacturing operations, 
forms for which are shown. A perpetual 
inventory is kept and close attention has 
been given to cost records. Iron Age, Jan- 
uary 19, 1928, p. 194:3. 


How to Read and Make Charts 


The basis of every chart is a line, or a 
combination of lines to form a bar, and a 
circle. These elements may be variously 
modified in order to express the figures 


foreman receives bonus of a percentage 
of his salary for the period based on a 
given table. Cooperation of the foremen 
has been excellent. The bonus system 
makes it to their advantage to use what 
spare time they have on production work 
or inspection, or whatever needs to be done. 
The plan in itself offers no panacea but 
merely a form of incentive to direct toward 
the analysis of burden items as well as 
productive labor costs, the energy and vigi- 
lance of as many individuals as possible, 
By George D. Clifford. Factory and In- 
dustrial Management, February, 1928, p, 
294 :4. 


Time Cards and Performance Records 


provided, which can be compared in refer- 
ence to a common standard. These figures 
must be of the same or similar units, both 
as to time and value. Various scale units 
may be selected to meet varying conditions, 
but the scale unit finally determined upon 
will govern the size of the chart. The 
charts described are the bar chart, the block 
chart, and the pie chart, with directions 
for setting up these graphs. The value of 
these charts to the foreman lies in their as- 
sisting him to manage and operate his de- 
partment efficiently and interpret the results 
achieved correctly and immediately. By 
J. B. Conway. The Foremen’s Magazine, 
February, 1928, p. 4:2. 


Labor Relations: Collective Bargaining, Employee Representation, Arbi- 


tration 


Experiments in Industrial Democracy 


A description of the evolution of a pio- 
neer democracy—the Printz-Biederman 
Company, manufacturer of women’s gar- 
ments. For the past 13 years of this ex- 
periment, this idealism has been carried in 
the preamble of the constitution: “Upon 
these four cornerstones—justice, coopera- 
tion, economy, energy—we the employees 
of the Printz-Biederman Company shall 
build a harmonious relationship amongst 
ourselves—between ourselves and our em- 


ployers—between our house and our retail 
associates, and between our own handiwork 
and the woman who wears a Printzess.” 
By O. F. Carpenter. Factory and Indus- 
trial Management, February, 1928, p. 289:5. 


A Co-Operative Shop Management 
System That “Works” 


The shop council of the Canadian Na- 
tional shops at Stratford is composed of 14 
members, 7 from the management and 7 
from the workers. Sample suggestions 
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made by employees in council meetings are 
quoted to show that the men are using their 
inventive genius and their powers of ob- 
servation to make conditions such that the 
work can be carried on to the very best 
advantage. An active trades unionist from 
the carpenter shop is quoted as saying: 
“The only way to make the thing a success 
is to have equality between the management 
and the men. The feeling that must be 
dominant is that we are all working to the 
same end, whoever we may represent, and 
that end is the accomplishment of work by 
the most efficient, easiest, safest and prompt- 
est method consistent with the least wast- 
age of material, time and labor.” By A. R. 
K. Canadian Machinery and Manufactur- 
ing News, January 26, 1928, p. 24:2. 


Sharing Information With Employees 
Improves Product and Cuts Cost 


Two graphic charts showing operating 
costs illustrate an effective means of plac- 
ing such information before a shop com- 
mittee. The formation of a shop commit- 
tee at the Hamilton Manufacturing Com- 
pany is described. No representative of 
management is present at their meetings, 
the action of which is afterwards pre- 
sented to a joint committee which includes 


Shop Organization: 
Waste 


100% Return on Conveyor Installations 


Rearranging portions of preparatory de- 
partments and spending $20,000 on convey- 
ing, storing and weighing equipment saved 
the Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
$15,000 on one installation alone, while two 
other conveyor systems cut $13,00C more 
from annual handling costs. Readjustments 
have been made in manufacturing depart- 
ments to take advantage of the economics 
offered by material handling equipment. 
Production control is vastly improved and 
work progresses faster than with the old 
layout. Two articles by D. J. Millwood. 
Manufacturing Industries, January and 
February, 1928, pp. 31-34; 119-120. 


three management representatives. At first 
general charts were used, later costs were 
broken down by departments and into con- 
trollable items. Before the first year of 
the plan was over controllable costs had 
been cut 50 per cent and the second year 
saw this figure cut in two again. By 
Thomas W. Suddard. Manufacturing In- 
dustries, February, 1928, p. 91:4. 


With a Quaker Emplover in His 
Factory 


An introduction to the case history of a 
factory, developed by a trade unionist with 
socialistic leanings from interviewing Mor- 
ris E. Leeds, President of Leeds & North- 
rup Company. A cooperative inquiry in 
which everybody from the president through 
the technical managerial staff and sales de- 
partment down to the man at the bench 
and the apprentices take part. The editor 
says that we shall see what outside forces 
have conditioned its growth, what the so- 
cial services have contributed, and what its 
experiences have to contribute to social 
science, education, and the whole question 
of industrial conflict and the future of dem- 
ocratic government. By Robert W. Bruére. 
The Survey Graphic, January 1, 1928, p. 
421:5. 


Planning, Methods, Job Analysis, Standardization, 


300 Per Cent Greater Production With 
65 Per Cent Less Inventory 

Accomplishment of Westinghouse Mans- 
field Plant through production control. 
Drawings given of assembly schedule, feed- 
er section chart, master work sheet, job 
tickets and card index. By W. C. Beattie. 
Manufacturing Industries, January and Feb- 
ruary, 1928, pp. 59:4; 139:2. 


88 Hours per Week 


For several years the machine shops of 
the Morgan Construction Company of 
Worcester, Mass., have been working on 
two shifts of 44 nours each. The first shift 
works from 6.30 A. M. to 2.30 P. M.—on 
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Saturdays to 12.30 P. M.—and the second 
shift from 2.30 to 11.40 P. M. daily from 
Monday to Friday inclusive. Under this 
novel schedule of hours all may secure a 
large portion of their sleep during the 
night, and have ample time for recreation. 
Industry, January 21, 1928, p. 30. 


What Simplification Means to Us 

Simplification has greatly enlarged the 
scope of the Stuebing-Cowan Company’s 
business in lift trucks. Large quantity pro- 
duction permitted such accuracy that un- 
skilled help could assemble in 8 per cent 
of the time formerly required by high- 
priced help. Standard trucks could be as- 
sembled from stock parts and painted the 
day the order was received. Simplification 
produced big economics in production, pro- 
vided better quality of material and work- 
manship, quick deliveries, lower adminis- 
tration and sales costs. By Walter C. 
Stuebing. Factory and Industrial Manage- 
ment, February, 1928, p. 306:2. 


Servicing of Productive Machinery 


When the product is machinery, a deeper 
aspect of servicing than the convenience of 
the owner comes into play, that is, when it 
constitutes an integral part of the user’s 
equipment for producing his own commod- 
ity. Then convenience is swallowed up in 
profits because any interruption in the own- 


Research and Experiment 


Why So Many Business Researches 
Suffer from Anaemia 


The field of market research is new, its 
service specifications are little known, and 
its early development was burdened with 
unethical practices. Although there are a 
number of different types of organizations 
that collect market information, yet there 
are really only two arrangements open to 
the market executive if he wishes to make 
extensive studies of his own peculiar prob- 
lems. Either he must retain an outside 
independent research organization engaged 
in the study of markets, or he must employ 
as a permanent member of his company a 


er’s operation cuts into his net earnings, 
The large part of servicing calls to the 
machinery manufacturer are in connection 
with breakdowns, and many a business re. 
lationship has gone on the rocks because 
of negligent handling of such a situation 
by the manufacturer. The policies of such 
concerns as the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, the Package Machinery Com- 
pany, Leeds & Northrup, the Service Sta- 
tion Equipment Company, and others, are 
described. By Henry Moffett. Advertising 
and Selling, February 8, 1928, p. 21:3. 


Laborless Handling at Pillsbury Mills 


A well illustrated article showing various 
conveyors which cut cost of packing and 
shipping package products. By Frank D, 
Campbell. Manufacturing Industries, Feb- 
ruary, 1928, p. 103:4. 


Cutting Production Costs Through 
Planned Material Requirements 

Economy in materials in woodworking 
begins with design of product from which 
quality and quantity specifications are built 
up. Adequate purchase control then as- 
sures materials at lowest cost. A follow- 
ing article will take up material control 
and will show how substantial economics 
can be secured by reducing material waste. 
By Carle M. Bigelow. Manufacturing In- 
dustries, February, 1928, p. 99:4. 


man qualified to make such studies. This 
man must have had academic training as 
well as practical experience, and must in- 
sist on presenting only carefully gathered 
facts. By Dr. William J. Reilly. Sales 
Management, January 21, 1928, p. 27:3. 


Research as a Factor in Nation-Building 


The National Research Council of Can- 
ada granted in 1927 university scholarships 
amounting to $40,000 to promising students 
working on research problems, and $74,000 
to assist special research work. Since 1917 
the Council was thus instrumental in train- 
ing 155 men in Canadian universities, 80 per 
cent of whom are at present employed in 
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Canadian industrial, educational and tech- 
nical services. The researches carried out 
during 1926-27 were specifically as follows: 
The development of magnesite deposits m 
Canada; lobster packing; bacteriology of 
certain sea fish; the methods of wool pro- 
duction; controlling wheat rust; the meth- 
ods of drying damp and tough wheat; tu- 
berculosis survey; biological problems in 
connection with the agricultural develop- 
ment of western Canada; the methods of 
seeding and planting burnt-over forest 
areas; the oil shale resources of Nova 
Scotia; the use of iron ores of Ontario; 
best methods of ventilating apple storage 
warehouses; an electrical code; the deterio- 


ration of concrete in alkali soils. The Can- 
adian government plans to establish na- 
tional research laboratories under the direc- 
tion of the Council, where the research done 
will be similar to the work at the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards and the Mellon Insti- 
tute. By H. M. Tory. Industrial Canada, 
January, 1928, p. 136:3. 


Progress in Great Britain by the In- 
dustrial Fatigue Research Board 
An abstract of research in rest pauses, 
accidents and their causes, ventilation, voca- 
tional guidance, illness, eye strain, muscular 
effort. By Douglas Fryer. Industrial 
Psychology, January, 1928, p. 39:7. 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


Scientific Management in Manu- 
facturers’ Marketing 

A sharp distinction is drawn in this arti- 
cle between merchandising and 
Merchandising is that function which pro- 
vides that goods manufactured are of 
proper quality and in proper varieties, in 
sufficient quantities and sold at prices best 
suited to the market. Sales operation has 
to do with arrangement of territories and 
management of salesmen. Various means 
of accomplishing the above are outlined. 
By Henry S. Dennison. Bulletin of the 
Taylor Society, December, 1927, p. 526:10. 


selling. 


The Unknown Quantity in Marketing 


Human behavior is not an unknowable 
quantity and an uncontrollable quantity in 
marketing. That it is an unknown quantity 
to all but the leaders, who are students of 
human nature as well as advertisers, and 
even to them in some instances, is doubtless 
true. For the scientific study of motivation 
is relatively new, and there is still much to 
be learned. To entrust the creation and 
direction of the desires of a hundred mil- 
lion people to those who consider human 
behavior on unknowable quantity may lead 
to consequences entirely unforeseen by 
them. The recognition of the fact that 


much is already known, the belief that what 
is unknown may become known, and the 
direction of our efforts to solving the un- 
known, should be the attitude toward mar- 
keting problems. The outstanding successes 
in the advertising world bear witness to the 
healthfulness of this policy. By A. T. 
Poffenberger. Harvard Business Review, 
January, 1928, p. 188:5%4. 


Salesman on Wane 


Fred W. Shibley, of the Bankers Trust 
Company, says that in present day buying 
and distribution the chain stores will play 
parts of constantly increasing importance. 
Mass production requires mass buying, 
which is centralized buying. The day is 
coming when centralized buying will ab- 
sorb so large a part of the production of 
the country’s mills and factories that sales- 
men, as we know them today, will be un- 
necessary. Mr. Shibley predicts that the 
telephone will play an increasingly impor- 
tant part in cutting down the need of sales- 
men and cited the recent action of a leading 
telephone company of zoning its toll charges 
so that subscribers may use more freely 
the method of ordering direct. Direct dis- 
tribution of this type will be greatly en- 
hanced when the new German invention of 
photographic telephoning comes into gen- 
eral use. This not only permits the buyer 
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to tell the seller what he wants but permits 
the latter to show the buyer samples of 
the merchandise he has to sell. The New 
York Times, January 29, 1928. 


What Can the Wholesaler Do to 
Service? 


A vice-president of the American Ex- 
change Irving Trust Co. summarizes his 
views: 1. No method of distribution, 
wholesaling for instance, is doomed as long 
as it performs its functions economically. 
2. It is possible for wholesalers to perform 
essential functions economically. 3. These 
functions cannot be eliminated entirely un- 
der any of the new and highly advertised 
systems of distribution and therefore these 
systems, if they are really understood, will 
not prove to be better than a system includ- 
ing the wholesaler. 4. An efficient whole- 
saler, using sound methods and giving legiti- 
mate service, has a surer place in our eco- 
nomic system than any inefficient distrib- 
utor of another kind, no matter what short- 
cut system he may use. By O. H. Cheney. 
Address delivered before National Whole- 
sale Conference. .U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. February 14, 1928. 


For Determining Profitable Lines 

In every line of business there are cer- 
tain commodities which are recognized as 
short-profit or long-profit items without an 
actual measurement having been made. But 
the most accurate methods of figuring costs 
and expenses are necessary in order to cor- 
rectly determine what lines are profitable, 
and to inaugurate plans for increasing the 


Buying, Receiving, Storing, Shipping 


Famous Business Proverbs 


“Don’t strain at too great a bargain.” 
Bargains are snares—a skilled buyer will, 
however, always find and secure excellent 
values. A chain-store buyer, who buys for 
hundreds of stores, considers the following 
eight factors when buying: 1. Merit of the 
article itself. 2. Likely consumer demand. 
3. The package: its size, relation of size 
to volume of contents, its attractiveness. 


sales of such lines. Lines may be segre- 
gated according to classifications rather 
than attempting to figure expense by items, 
Buying, inventory and stock records may 
be kept by classifications, with no additional 
expense. The original inventory on any 
line plus purchases, with sales at cost de- 
ducted, gives a monthly record of inventory 
on each line, as well as valuable informa- 
tion concerning turnover. As orders are 
received, each item may easily be classified 
by entering the letter representing the clas- 
sification, the cost and selling price. The 
record of each salesman is kept by classi- 
fications, and at the end of the month the 
total of each classification entered in per- 
manent sales records. Mill Supplies, Feb- 
ruary, 1928, p. 85:2. 


Retail Methods Must Change to Meet 
Conditions 


The change in competition was stressed 
by speakers at the recent convention of the 
N. R. D. G. A. Price-shouting advertis- 


ing will have to be supplemented by 
sounder methods of merchandising. The 
specialized arrangement of departments was 
characterized by Prof. Hess as “making 
the department store safe for stupidity.” 
E. A. Filene said that a retail establishment 
having no sales person receiving less than 
$25.00 a week and giving employees full 
value received for all work done will make 
itself the outstanding store in its commun- 
ity. Homer J. Buckley said that every 
store should establish a customer relations 
department. Retail Ledger, February, 1928. 


4. The ease of unpacking the shipping con- 
tainer. 5. The reputation of the manufac- 
turer. 6. The dependability of the manu- 
facturer. 7. Cost price of the article. 
8. Retail price of the article. These fac- 
tors are listed in their order of importance 
and bring out the fact that the shrewd 
buyer wants excellent values, not bargains. 
John T. Bartlett. The Manufacturing Jew- 
eler, January 26, 1928, p. 18:1. 
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Reducing Delivery Costs 

The reduction of delivery costs depends 
not only upon selecting the right vehicle for 
the job and keeping accurate cost records 
and performance data, but upon such other 
factors as: the importance of proper selec- 
tion and training of delivery personnel ; 
the economies that can be effected by me- 
thodical maintenance and supervision of 
equipment ; proper routing, loading and un- 


loading. Executives also should not lose 
sight of whatever opportunity the delivery 
service affords, such as truck poster adver- 
tising, for keeping the company’s name and 
product before the public. A business ex- 
ecutive must know his delivery costs, in 
fact, just as well as he knows his costs in 
the operation of his store or factory. By 
Edwin S. Baker. Kardex Institute: Man- 
agement Bulletin, January 19, 1928. 4 pp. 


Sales Promotion: Letters, House Organs, Advertising 


The Telephone as an Aid to Selling 


Any product or service can be sold by 
telephone if the buyer is reasonably famil- 
iar with its general advantages and char- 
acteristics, and has confidence in the house 
that sells it. The telephone can be the final 
link in the chain. Most repeat orders can 
be secured by telephone, and is the simplest 
and least expensive way to handle business 


of this kind. When some special or job 
lot of goods is to be cleared out, the tele- 
phone provides the ideal means of econom- 
ically reaching buyers and prospective buy- 
ers. It can also be successfully used to re- 
vive dead accounts, by calling a certain 
number each day, and endeavoring to dis- 
cover the cause of the trouble. By E. V. 
Hungerford. The Red Barrel, January 15, 
1928, p. 24:4. 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: Bonus Plans, Vacations 


The Old Delivery Man Had Ideas 

A large, aristocratic jewelry store de- 
cided to conduct a suggestion contest in 
order to stimulate the employees. Nearly 
five hundred suggestions were submitted, 
much to the astonishment of the manage- 
ment. The man who won four of the more 
important prizes was the driver of a de- 
livery wagon, a man well advanced in years. 


In addition he received fifteen or twenty 
two-dollar bills for other suggestions. This 
man had worth-while ideas because his job 
kept him in close contact with many of the 
customers in his delivery work. By rea- 
son of this contest the firm gained a new 
impression of the value of its compara- 
tively unimportant employees. By H. A. 
Hopf. Net Results, February, 1928. 


Salesmen: Selection, Training, Compensation 


Salesmen’s Compensation 

Compensation which reflects profit earned 
makes the salesman push higher profit mak- 
ing items and ease up on the low profit ar- 
ticles. Such a plan also rewards initiative. 
Difficulties sometimes arise over methods of 
figuring these commissions, but these are 
obviated if the company has the confidence 
of the salesman. Industry is beginning to 
learn that it cannot profitably lump all its 
selling costs and deduct them from its 
gross margin irrespective of the line sold 
and the places where the sales are made. 


Any concern wishing to put its salesmen on 
a profit sharing basis would do well to find 
out what other firms are doing, but it 
should work over its plans from the ground 
up before it applies them in its own organi- 
zation. By Gorton James. Industrial Psy- 
chology, January, 1928, p. 10:4. 


Knowledge for Sales 


The greatest and most potent of all sales 
levers is knowledge. Given knowledge and 
the intelligence to apply it, a salesman is a 
skilled worker. Production costs have been 
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steadily declining, but on the other hand 
selling costs are climbing upward at an 
alarming speed. Sometimes it seems logical 
to assume that the reason for this is the 
difference in training, and salesmen, in too 
many instances, do not get such training. 
They are sent out with instructions to sell 
but with no technical knowledge of the 
product. When tests have been made of 
their knowledge, a surprising ignorance of 
mechanical details has been revealed. By 
Harry Botsford. Business, February, 1928, 
p. 32:1. 


Beyond the Sales Manual 


Independent action on the part of the 
salesman must come only with a full 
knowledge of the rules of the game and 
with an understanding of the results which 
will follow on the heels of independent 
action beyond these rules. Any sales man- 
ager values initiative which is based upon 
thorough appreciation of all elements in- 
volved. For instance, there is a vast gulf 
between the salesman whose initiative leads 
him to quote below the established mini- 
mum and the salesman who recognizes in 
the size and potentialities of an account 
an opportunity for cooperative sales efforts 
beyond those described in the sales manual. 
The sales manual is necessarily a conden- 
sation and a selection of ideas, helpful 
rather than comprehensive, and selective 
rather than inclusive. By Walter F. 
Wyman. The Executive, January, 1928, 
p. 10:3. 


Developing Executive Sense in Sales- 
manship 


Executive sense in selling carries the 
meaning that the salesman instead of think- 
ing of himself as a lone worker begins to 
regard himself as a local sales executive 
in the territory he may be covering with 
the dealers and their clerks as his assist- 
ants. As soon as he does this he gets the 
biggest possible view of his job, which 
always makes it more interesting. One of 
the signs comes when a salesman begins to 
quote one dealer’s experiences to another. 


But as it takes two to make a bargain, 


executive sense will not pervade salesman. 
ship in a general way until manufacturers 
change their attitude toward their sales. 
men. They must look at business secured 
and at times forget the number of calls 
per day. They must not urge orders of a 
certain size in all cases. And advertising 
display material must contain active Selling 
copy, prepared from the dealer’s own stand- 
point. By Will Hunter Morgan. Adver- 
tising & Selling, January 25, 1928, p. 28:2. 


Trade-Ins, the Quicksands of Profits 


Consideration is given to the whole 
trade-in problem, taking in home appli- 
ances, office equipment, automotive and 
radio products, and industrial machinery. 
The policy of the Maytag Company in the 
beginning was to take in anything in trade 
in order to secure distribution, but in time 
the company had to make some definite 
rules and regulations as both the dealers 
and the company were losing money. First, 
the maximum allowance was reduced, and 
then the company undertook to educate the 
dealers and their salesmen on a better 
trade-in policy. Policies of other con- 
cerns are also outlined. By F. L. Maytag. 
The Magazine of Business, February, 1928, 
p. ESP :5. 


A Cellar Champion 

A discouraged salesman in the drug busi- 
ness was sent by his sales manager into 
northern New England with the order to 
report on what he found in the cellars of 
his customers. The first druggist objected 
to an inspection of his cellar, but was 
finally prevailed upon to show it to the 
salesman, who found an accumulation of 
merchandise bought in the expectation of 
realizing an extra five per cent, yet junked 
because of inability to sell. The salesman 
sold the druggist on the idea of closing out 
the dead stock and investing the proceeds 
in standard goods, such as his firm carried. 
After that the salesman followed this sales 
policy with his other customers and became 
a cellar champion. Today he is among the 
top salesmen in his firm. The Dartnell 
Corporation. News Flashes, January, 
1928. 1 p. 
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Books Received 


Profits in Bank Stocks. By Walter H. 
Woodward. Macmillan, New York, 
1927. 112 pages. $1.50. 


The British Coal Dilemma. By Isador 
Lubin and Helen Everett. Macmillan, 
New York, 1927. 370 pages. $2.50. 

Night Work in Industry. National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, Inc., New 
York, 1927. 45 pages. 75 cents. 








Survey of Books for Executives 





Voting Trusts. By Harry A. Cushing. 
Macmillan, New York, 1915 and 1927. 
257 pages. $2.00. 

Patents. By Roger Sherman Hoar. Ron- 
ald Press, New York, 1926. 232 pages. 
$4.50. 

Wills, Trusts and Estates. By James L. 
Madden. Appleton, New York, 1927. 
258 pages. $2.50. 




















Business Cycles: The Problem and Its 
Setting. By Wesley C. Mitchell. Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 
New York, 1927. 489 pages. $6.50. 
Few economic books have been more 

eagerly awaited than this successor to the 

author’s monumental volume on “Business 

Cycles” which has been the starting point 

and the inspiration of most of the recent 

extraordinary development in our knowl- 
edge of business fluctuations and in the 
whole science and art of business forecast- 
ing. That epoch-making quarto which ap- 
peared in 1913 scrapped the earlier idea of 
commercial crises and depressions as iso- 
lated and more or less accidental phe- 
nomena, gave winged circulation to the 
term “business cycle’ which is now the 
stock-in-trade of every analyst and jour- 
nalist, and on the basis of an examination 
of previous theories and what then seemed 
an exhaustive study of the quantitative as- 
pects of three or four complete cycles in 
the recent history of the four leading 
industrial nations developed an_ eclectic 
theory to explain the more or less rhythmic 
recurrence of prosperity, boom, liquidation 
and depression, which in its general out- 
lines at least won immediate and wide- 
spread acceptance in the economic world. 

Few books have had a more stimulating 
and constructive influence. That volume, 
however, has been out of print for more 
than a decade—and indeed in many respects 

“out of date” for nearly as long, so numer- 


ous and striking have been the develop- 
ments in the collection and interpretation 
of statistical data relating to the compli- 
cated processes of business activity, so 
widespread and intense the recent interest 
in the phenomena which Mitchell sought to 
describe and explain. Most of the newer 
studies, however, have been piecemeal and 
detailed. A new synthesis—a new exam- 
ination of the whole problem in the light 
not only of our new knowledge but also 
of new developments in business during 
and since the war—was badly needed. It 
was with great gratification, therefore, that 
the economic world greeted the announce- 
ment by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research that Dr. Mitchell had consented 
to undertake this task with the assistance 
of the resources and the experts of the 
Bureau. Not merely because of his earlier 
work in the field but primarily because of 
his unique combination of theoretical 
finesse, broad historical learning and 
adequate mastery of modern statistical 
technique, Dr. Mitchell was ideally fitted 
for the important task. 

Now after four years we get, in the vol- 
ume under review, the first results of his 
resurvey of the field. To the present re- 
viewer the promise seems to have been 
fulfilled; the book impresses him as a mas- 
terly summary of a bafflingly complex set 
of facts, theories and techniques, presented 
in clear, ordered sequence and illuminated 
by pertinent comment and just appraisal. 
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To other readers, it may seem somewhat 
disappointing, either because it represents 
no more radical break with the general 
point of view of the author’s earlier work 
or because it limits its scope to a statement 
of “the problem and its setting.” For the 
present book resembles its forerunner in 
general plan and it purports to be only the 
first in a series of volumes which are now 
necessary to deal with a subject which only 
a decade or so ago was handled with satis- 
fying finality in a single chapter. It will 
be followed by a treatise on “The Rhythm 
of Business Activity” which will give the 
author’s restatement of his own electic 
theory of business cycles and later by a 
series of volumes containing the statistical 
data collected by the author and the 
Bureau. These latter should prove source 
books of great value and convenience to 
every economist and business analyst. 

Like Caesar’s Gaul, the present volume 
is divided into three parts. To find out 
what business cycles are, the author ex- 
amines them through the eyes of economic 
theorists, through the eyes of economic 
statisticians, and through the eyes of busi- 
ness reporters. 

In his first chapter, he gives us an ad- 
mirable survey of the factors which have 
been assigned by various theorists as “the” 
cause of business cycles—the weather, the 
uncertainty which beclouds all plans that 
stretch into the future, the emotional 
aberrations to which business decisions are 
subject, the innovations characteristic of 
modern society, the “progressive” character 
of our age, the magnitude of savings, the 
construction of industrial equipment, “gen- 
eralized over-production,” the flow of 
money incomes, and the conduct of business 
for profits. These theories are studied, 
not for their own sakes, but rather in 
order to get some working hypotheses to 
guide in the selection of statistical data 
and to suggest ways of analyzing and com- 
bining them. They lead up naturally to a 
study of the development and functioning 
of the economic organization within which 
business cycles run their courses. The 
succinct summary of the business economy 
of all “advanced” industrial communities 


which we get in Chapter II is merely an 
amplification of a similar sketch in the 
author’s earlier work. Naturally, stress js 
laid upon the monetary mechanism, the 
system of prices, the flow of money pay- 
ments and the functions of the various in- 
stitutions and classes which play an jm. 
portant role in the guidance of modern 
business activity. 

The most important part of the book 
deals with the contribution of the sta- 
tisticians to the study of business cycles, 
In a long third chapter we get a discussion 
of the development of the statistical ap- 
proach to the study of the problem; a state- 
ment of the progress made in the analysis 
of secular trends, seasonal variations, and 
irregular fluctuations in time series; a de- 
scription and criticism of most of the lead- 
ing indexes of business conditions; and a 
review of what these indexes actually show 
about the course of business cycles. From 
such an exponent of the quantitative and 
inductive methods as Dr. Mitchell, his dis- 
cussion of the “grave limitations” upon the 
help which we can expect from the statis- 
tical source and his statement that in spite 
of the rapid progress made by the last 
generation in gathering and utilizing statis- 
tical data “we are far from the goal of 
establishing the study of business cycles 
upon a strictly statistical basis” will come 
as somewhat of a shock to the statisticians. 

The book is not an easy one to read and 
digest. A certain business man’s alleged 
comment was that only the Deity and 
Mitchell had understood the first chapter 
while in the second chapter Mitchell had 
to “go it alone.” This is, of course, face- 
tious exaggeration. Such difficulties as exist 
are inherent in the subject matter. The 
author’s handling of the baffling complex of 
facts and theories is masterly. His style 
is not only lucid but distinguished. The 
book will give plenty of mental exercise 
but such exercise will be amply justified 
by its results. No serious student of business 
and no business man who has passed the 
rule-of-thumb stage of management can 
afford to miss it. 

An illuminating statement on the need 
of combining theory, statistics and history 
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in any adequate investigation of business 
cycles leads naturally to the third section 
of the book which presents an historical 
survey of the broad facts about the char- 
acteristics of business cycles in many coun- 
tries of varying culture, facts which have 
been culled by patient ransacking and dili- 
gent comparison of thousands of govern- 
mental and other reports, periodicals and 
pamphlets dealing with business conditions 
in those countries. In the main the chap- 
ter is a reprint of the Introduction con- 
tributed by Dr. Mitchell to the Bureau’s 
earlier volume on Business Annals. 
W. C. Crarx, Economist, 
S. W. Straus & Co., Inc. 





Outlines of Public Utility Economics. 
By Martin G. Glaeser. Macmillan, New 
York, 1927. 834 pages. $4.25. 

There has been a growing appreciation 
of the need of a more accurate understand- 
ing of public utility economics on the part 
of all servants of the industry. The en- 
gineer, the salesman, the accountant, and 
the attorney have usually not lacked in 
expertness in their particular lines. It 
ofttimes develops nevertheless that the ef- 
fectiveness of their service and the ac- 
curacy of their conclusions have been dis- 
counted through inability to appreciate the 
fundamental economic considerations of the 
problems with which they deal. Professor 
Glaeser’s text book entitled “Outlines of 
Public Utility Economics” should serve as 
a hand book of information to all those 
who would strive for better understandings 
and more perfect execution in their ser- 
vice to the industry and in their molding 
of the relationship of the industry to the 
state. 

There have been many texts upon gen- 
eral economics. Likewise one finds many 
monographs upon particular phases of the 
public utility industry. In the “Outlines” 
is provided in a single text an assembly 
of information covering the history, 
growth, and nature of public utilities; the 
various agencies of regulation; valuation; 
security of investment and rate of return; 
taxation; theory of rates and corporate 


financial policies; the ecenomics of regu- 
lated monopoly price and such present-day 
considerations as service-at-cost franchises. 

The author has a rich experience upon 
which to draw. He was a student in what 
was perhaps the first class in public utili- 
ties, that conducted by Professor John R. 
Commons in 1907. At a later time Pro- 
fessor Glaeser was connected with the 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission as statis- 
tician and case investigator and gained an 
intimate knowledge of the problems of 
public utility regulation as they came be- 
fore that commission. During and follow- 
ing this period his experience was en- 
riched through a varying service in con- 
sultant and research capacities for both 
public and private corporations. Professor 
Glaeser has been connected with the In- 
stitute for Research in Land Economics 
and Public Utilities since its organization. 
His present text book is brought out un- 
der the auspices of the Institute. 

For eight years Professor Glaeser has 
been an instructor in public utility eco- 
nomics at the University of Wisconsin. 
The “Outlines” in manuscript form have 
been the basis of his instruction before his 
classes during many years. These have 
been revised through constant research and 
tested against the author’s personal prac- 
tical experience atid that of his associates 
in the field of public utility administra- 
tion. 

The first section of the book treats the 
economic basis of public utility enterprises. 
Under this heading is to be found a con- 
densed review of the nature, scope, and 
development of both national and local 
utilities. The development of the corpor- 
ate form, the holding company, its char- 
acter and purpose, stockholders’ responsi- 
bilities, accounting methods, financial and 
operating ratios as aids to management,— 
all these sub-topics of this section give 
an indication of the broad practical found- 
ation provided in this text for the economic 
studies which follow. 

Part Two is devoted entirely to the im- 
portant subject of Regulation. The vari- 
ous agencies of regulation are reviewed 
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both as to historical background and as 
at present points of effectiveness or weak- 
ness. These include the initial forms of 
regulation of local utilities by special fran- 
chises, regulation by state commissions, by 
federal commissions and by the more mod- 
ern flexible rate franchises, including slid- 
ing scale and service-at-cost franchises 
The following extract from this section of 
the text is indicative of the soundness of 
the conclusions arrived at: “If the work 
of regulation is to be effectively done it 
must be in the hands of administrative 
commissions of the mandatory type. In 
the developineit of legislative policies the 
initiative must be taken by commissions 


since they are in closest touch with the, 


problems. Criticisms, investigations, and 
experimentation should be encouraged. At 
the same time the public utilities must be 
protected from insincere political attacks. 
Yet nothing can be more suicidal than to 
have regulation settle down to a comp!a- 
cent routine which contents itself with the 
mere adjudication of differences.” 

Part Three deals with the administration 
of public utilities under regulation. This 
section includes a very complete treatment 
of the subject of valuation, the security of 
investment and depreciation, corporate fi- 
nancial policies, public control of security 
issues, the systems for arriving at a basis 
of taxation and analysis of costs and de- 
termination of rates. 

Part Four presents a very interesting 
study entitled “Trends in Public Policies 
Effecting Utilities.” In this section a plea 
is made for a scientific attitude in conduct- 
ing studies and forming opinions regulating 
the business of all public servants. The 
arguments for and against public owner- 
ship and operation are well presented. The 
author is outstandingly fair and impartial 
in his treatment, but concedes that the 
telling argument against public ownership 
and operation is the fact that it means 
management by politicians instead of by 
business men. Thus continuity of manage- 
ment policies and practice is largely lost. 
Provision for the future becomes a minor 
consideration. The trend toward service- 


at-cost is again fully treated, with particu- 
lar emphasis upon the Milwaukee Ope 
ing Agreement. 

Other features of particular interest in 
this text have to do with the inclusion 
of a section at the close of each chapter 
or of each principal subject in the nature 
of a General: Summary. Thus one may 
gain with a minimum of reading the ay- 
thor’s conclusions which have been reached 
in greater detail on the preceding pages. 
The text is also provided with a splendid 
index to its contents and with an appendix 
devoted to review questions and exercises 
including a very complete bibliography of 
related texts and source material. The 
author closes this interesting study with the 
sentence “the supreme object of public 
utility economics and of the social regula- 
tion which fashions its processes is to 
achieve a progressive improvement in the 
standards of life.” 

O. A. WELLER, 
Budget Birector and Assistant Treasurer, 
Public Service Company of Colorado. 


rat- 





Where Stands German Industry? By 
Edward J. Mehren. McGraw-Hill, New 
York. 28 pages. 


This analysis of the present status of 
German industry covers such topics as: 
The background, rapid progress, lack of 
capital, taxation, reparations taxes, social 
burdens, tariff walls, favorable factors, re- 
duction of imports, cost reduction efforts, 
cartel competition with America, relations 
with British, open mindedness. 

A discussion of the cost reduction drive 
in German industry points out that ration- 
alization is being effected by consolidation 
and standardization and that the Govern- 
ment aids through publicity work. 





American Universities and Colleges. 
Edited by David Allan Robertson, 
American Council on Education. Scrib- 
ner’s, New York, 1928. 884 pages. $2.50. 


The purpose of this book is to portray in 
one volume a reliable picture of the present 
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resources of umiversities and colleges in 
the United States. 

Part I enables the reader to understand 
the organization of education in the United 
States and the character and relations of 
college, university, professional school and 
graduate school of arts and sciences. 

Part II consists of an exhibit of the 
general character and resources of each 
of the universities and colleges on the ac- 
credited list of the American Council on 
Education in 1927. 

The book is almost an encyclopedia of 
American universities and colleges and is 


extremely valuable. 
W. J. Donatp. 





Trade Association Activities. Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., 1927. 381 pages. 

This volume is a revised edition of a 
previous publication of the Department of 
Commerce and a valuable document. The 
second chapter is devoted to how trade 
associations are organized. Chapters three 
to thirteen deal with particular activities 
of trade associations such as statistics, cost 
accounting, research, simplified practice, 
standardization, public relations, trade re- 
lations, credit and insurance, employer- 
employee relations, traffic and transporta- 
tion. The balance of the book deals with 
associatious in certain classifications of 
industries. Chapter twenty-four deals with 
certain technical, auxiliary and _ special 
groups. 





Modern Industrial Consolidation. By 
J. George Frederick. Frank-Maurice, 
Inc., New York, 1926. 393 pages. $7.50. 
To one concerned with modern trends in 

industry this book is so comprehensive, so 

complete and withal of such great interest 
that the reviewer felt constrained to read 
every paragraph carefully before com- 
menting upon this exceedingly valuable 
contribution to industrial literature. 

Most of the literature on consolidation 
has unfortunately been the product of peda- 
gogical research among the ancient legal 


and historical documents of a scholastic 
library and is, therefore, practically worth- 
less to the man engaged or interested in 
modern industrial consolidation, in which 
characteristics change almost over night. 
Furthermore, as anyone knows who is 
participating in consolidations the theoreti- 
cal, legal, ethicai and economic aspects of 
consolidation, dealt with principally in most 
discussions of the subject, while interesting 
and important, are in actual practice sec- 
ondary factors in effecting successful con- 
solidations. 

It is for this reason that Mr. Frederick’s 
book is of particular value inasmuch as it 
deals with the subject from the point of 
view of the business man familiar with 
recent trends in manufacturing, distribu- 
tion and finance, with the economies which 
can be effected by consolidation, and with 
the diplomatic difficulties attendant not only 
upon successful consolidation but also upon 
the profitable operation of consolidated 
properties. 

In his preface Mr. Frederick states that 
the field for industrial consolidation is 
still very wide and in a great many cases 
very urgent, since, under the pressure of 
mass production on the part of major in- 
dustries, the smaller manufacturers must 
consolidate. He predicts an increasing 
number of consolidations feeling that: 

“Such consolidations are as inevitable, 
as practical and as beneficial to industry as 
labor-saving inventions; in fact there is 
good reason to believe that the era of 
mechanical invention reached its logical 
peak of development a decade or two ago 
and is now making way for an era of or- 
ganization which will similarly occupy the 
stage for a time.” 

Without setting a definite limit to 
changes effected by increasing technical re- 
search, I am inclined to agree with Mr. 
Frederick in this and in his statement that 
“There is a remarkable lack of coordina- 
tion of thought and modern information on 
the subject and there are exceedingly few 
people who have any liberal perspective and 
technical grasp of the subject.” 

The absence of literature is probably due 
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to the fact that successful consolidators 
are for the most part far too busy con- 
solidating to write a book on the subject. 

The book is presented in three parts. 
The first—“The Reason Why of Modern 
Consolidation” discusses for some hundred 
and twenty-five pages the factors respon- 
sible for consolidations. The subject is 
handled in a practical manner by a man 
familiar with modern trends of manufac- 
ture, marketing and organization, with due 
respect for conclusions based upon facts, 
rather than upon theory and opinion and 
ends with an illuminating chapter on 
“Some Promising Fields for New Con- 
solidations.” 

The second part, of about equal length 
dealing with “The Technique of Industrial 
Consolidation,” opens a most important 
field in which information has hitherto 
been lacking. The section emphasizes the 
importance of diplomacy in initiating con- 
solidations, describes the different types of 
consolidations, mergers, and combinations, 
gives examples of various sorts of pro- 
moters’ and underwriters’ contracts and dis- 
cusses various sorts of compensation. The 
importance of effective administrative and 
executive management is discussed and 
stress laid upon the trend toward manage- 
ment as a profession. 

Capitalization is discussed with due em- 
phasis upon the importance of earnings and 
earning power. The importance of re- 
search and market analysis is pointed out. 
Some very interesting details in regard to 
various important consolidations are then 
discussed in connection with different types 
of mergers. The Vertical Trust is then 
described at considerable length and the 
section closes with a chapter on trade as- 
sociations as a new form of consolidation. 

The last section of the book under the 
title of “A General Outlook on the Sub- 
ject” contains a chapter contrasting actual 
conditions under the so-called golden age 
of individual craftsmen, with conditions 
through the various stages of progress 
which have resulted from the organization 
of industry. Every parlor socialist should 
read this chapter carefully. This is fol- 


lowed by a most interesting chapter giving 
diplomatic details of some of the consolj. 
dations effected by Charles R. Flint, the 
“Father of the Trust.” Conditions respon. 
sible for government intervention in the 
case of a recent super trust are analyzed 
in considerable detail in the next chapter, 
This is followed by chapters covering the 
British and German consolidation sitya- 
tion and the book closes with a chapter on 
recent government action against varioys 
combinations. 

On the whole Mr. Frederick has done an 
exceedingly fine piece of work. He is cog- 
nizant of the most recent industrial de- 
velopments. The book deals in a common 
sense manner with actual conditions and 
developments in sufficient detail to clarify 
a subject of great complexity. His con- 
clusions are for the most part quite sound 
and his presentation most interesting. He 
avoids theory and refrains from preach- 
ing. “Modern Industrial Consolidation” is 
a practical book for practical business men 
and should be widely read by those who 
are guiding our industrial development as 
well as those who are preparing them- 
selves for industrial leadership. 

Dwicut T. Farnuam, Manager. 
Industrial Department, 
Dwicut T. Farnoam, Manager, 





The Economics of Installment Selling. 
Vol. I and II. By Edwin R. A. Selig- 
man. Harper & Bros., New York, 1927. 
Vol. I—357 pages. Vol. II—623 pages. 
$4.00 each volume. 

With the recent growth in the volume 
of installment sales, their history, prac- 
tice and direct and indirect effects have 
become the subject of an increasing num- 
ber of articles by economists, bankers, 
business men and special writers. In many 
cases these authors have been ill-informed 
and have therefore expressed an individual 
opinion biased by personal philosophy con- 
cerning the rugged virtue of frugality, or 
by the observation of the effect of con- 
sumers’ credit upon a limited number of 
cases. As a reference work in which the 
author, teacher, or business man may find 
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statistics and other material upon which 
to base carefully considered opinions, “The 
Economics of Installment Selling,” by E. 
R. A. Seligman deserves a place in every 
economic or business library, since it is the 
record of the first comprehensive investi- 
gation of this new and important develop- 
ment. 

It is an excellent work. Whether one 
wishes a treatise on the philosophy of 
consumers’ credit, a reference table show- 
ing the volume of this type of sales in 
furniture, jewelry, or automobile distribu- 
tion, or a skillful statistical treatment of 
the probable extent of delinquencies during 
a period of depression, one is sure to find 
relevant material in these volumes. It is 
a painstaking work in which there are 
carefully collected and compiled statistics 
and other sound material; careful treat- 
ment and interpretation of basic data and 
a philosophic discussion of consumers’ 
credit and the futility of differentiation 
between “other people’s” luxuries and 
necessaries. 

The first of these two volumes is an 
interesting, readable discussion of all 
phases of the general subject and a sum- 
mary of the conclusions which may be 
derived from a study of the statistical ma- 
terial which is placed in the second vol- 
ume. 

Professor Seligman finds that most of 
those who have had direct experience with 
installment sales are favorably impressed. 
His findings indicate that the risk element 
in properly safeguarded consumers’ credit 
is not greater than that found in ordinary 
commercial credits. He does not find that 
the volume of outstanding credit at the 
end of 1925, $2,200,000, is sufficiently large 
to be a matter of undue concern. His 
findings do not suggest that installment 
delinquencies will be an undue burden to 
the credit structure during a period of 
depression, nor that the manufacturer, dis- 
tributor or finance company will have to 
carry an extremely heavy load during such 
a period. On the whole, the findings are 
surprisingly favorable to this type of 
credit. To a substantial extent, install- 


ment sales have replaced open book credit 
and the load now carried by the retail 
dealer is not so heavy as it was when 
charge accounts represented the more pop- 
ular form of consumers’ credit. An ex- 
amination of the following table will show 
Professor Seligman’s estimate of the in- 
stallment sales and the outstanding credit 
under this plan at the end of 1925. 


(Reckoned in millions of dollars) 











Average of 

Selling Price Installment 
of Goods Paper 

Goods Sold on Time Outstanding 
Automobiles, total...... 2,734 1,086 
er 850t 492 
BRE i ci baniddaskks 189 207 

eo 33.4 13.7 
MEN 6 ehccsuscnscneed 169 41 
Washing Machines .... 95 51 
Vacuum cleaners ...... 51 20 
Sewing machines ...... 90 77 
en 25 12 
Refrigerators ......... 14 11 
ere 50.75 20.3 

oO ree 275 36 
Property improvement. . 100 45 
: ee 71 28 
Other farm machinery. . 28 13 
BE WEE o45008550s00% 100 48 
. gsosesenasas 4,875 2,201 

{Data include all credit on furniture and house 


furnishings. 

$This figure allows for a decrease in both the 
percentage sold on installments and the length of 
time to complete payments. 








Since the statistical data available con- 
cerning the automobile is more adequate 
than that obtainable for other types of 
merchandise, a considerable proportion of 
both books is given to this industry. In 
the second volume there is a study by Mr. 
R. W. Roby of Columbia University of 
the effect of the anthracite strike upon de- 
linquency in payments in the district af- 
fected as compared with payment delin- 
quency in surrounding areas. This is the 
most interesting statistical work in either 
volume. While this six months’ strike re- 
sulted in a slight retardation in payments, 
the increase in payments made 61-90 days 
after date due averaged less than .5 of 1 
per cent more than in non-affected dis- 
tricts, and there is no evidence presented 
to show any perceptible increase in com- 
plete losses. The most careful of the sup- 
plementary studies was that of Dr. George 
Filipetti concerning automobile dealers; in 
this, one finds sections dealing with bank 
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experience with automobile dealers’ ac- 
counts, dealers’ experience with installment 
accounts on both new and used cars, and 
an able discussion of the used car prob- 
lem. The study of installments in the 
Piano Business and the Repossession Study 
were under the direction of Robert A. 
Love, and that concerning the Book Busi- 
ness under Miss Esther McGill. 

The whole work, and particularly the 
contents of the second volume, is of a 
nature which makes it exceptionally valu- 
able for reference. Those interested can 
well afford to catalogue the book for ref- 
erence in connection with particular indus- 
tries. With the exception of excerpts from 
the sections on the Automobile Dealer, 
Depressions, Repossession, and the Piano 
and Book Business, the general reader will 
probably not care to spend much time on 
the second volume. On the whole, the 
book is an excellent example of modern 
business research, well worthy of the repu- 
tation of Professor Seligman and special 
credit is due to General Motors Corpora- 
tion for its co-operation in this exceeding- 
ly important study. 

Donatp M. Marvin, Economist, 
The Royal Bank of Canada, Inc. 





Credit Bureau Management. By J. R. 
Truesdale. Prentice-Hall, New York, 
1927. 297 pages. $5.00. 

As in many another field, the literature 
of Credit Bureau Management has not kept 
pace with its practice. It is natural that 
this should be so. In the formative period 
of such a movement, efforts tend to be 
individualized, principles are subject to re- 
vision and methods must be tested. How- 
ever, with growth, valuable material ac- 
cumulates in the form of pamphlets (that 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce being quoted freely in the present 
volume), papers, proceedings, speeches and 
the unpublished experience of the older 
or more vigorous bodies. 

The dominant position of credit in the 
economic structure today demands more 
and adequate machinery for its handling. 
‘With a view to meeting this demand the 


secretary-treasurer of the Credit Service 
Exchange Division of the Retail Men’s 
National Association has assembled, di. 
gested and supplemented with his own wide 
experience the helpful but hitherto uneo- 
ordinated material on Credit Bureay 
Management. 

Following an introductory section the 
book features three main divisions cover. 
ing respectively Organization Procedure, 
Operation and Affiliation. 

The steps proposed in organizing follow 
the usual routine of initiating a new move- 
ment. 

Services rendered by a Credit Bureau, 
according to the author, may include the 
issuance of a credit guide (held by many 
to be an expensive and quickly obsolete 
effort), credit clearances, standard reports, 
bulletin service, collection service, employ- 
ment services, business promotion aides, 
protection against bad check workers, pay 
promptly campaigns, organizing or en- 
couraging industrial loan banks, “Watch 
Service” on newly opened accounts and 
the tracing of skips. Most of these items 
are extensively treated. 

Following a chapter on physical equip- 
ment comes a discussion of the important 
matter of finances with budgets for cities 
ranging in population from 5,000 to 50,000, 
methods of arriving at service costs, and 
membership contract forms. 

Under the section on Operation are chap- 
ters discussing to whom, by whom and how 
Credit Bureau Service should be sold and 
ways of keeping it sold. 

The book presents in detail practical ex- 
perience on securing credit information and 
on the operation of a collection service. It 
closes with a discussion of the advantages 
of both local and national cooperation in 
handling credits. 

“Credit Bureau Management” is timely 
and should be of considerable interest to 
those now operating Credit Bureaus. To 
those contemplating the establishment of 
such a service it will be of great assistance. 
In a subsequent edition the present material 
may be further condensed. 

. R. D. House, Secretary, 
Niagara Falls Chamber of Commerce. 
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